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IN  APPRECIATION 


THIS  collection  of  the  poems  and  occasional 
verses  of  Duncan  McKellar  has  been  made  by 
his  brother  and  sister.  While  it  serves  as  a  pleasing 
memorial  of  one  who  has  become  a  cherished 
memory  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  in 
its  nature  it  is  inadequate.  Duncan  McKellar  was 
known  chiefly  as  an  artist  of  great  promise,  whose 
work  was  just  beginning  to  win  recognition  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
field  of  periodical  illustration  was  beginning  to 
offer  wider  opportunities  to  ambitious  artists  and 
it  was  to  this  department  of  art  that  he  devoted 
himself — making  notable  contributions  to  New 
York  Life,  Truth,  the  Harper  publications,  The 
Century  Magazine  and  other  important  publica- 
tions. Illustrative  art  is  by  its  nature  ephemeral 
and,  although  there  are  a  few  of  us  who  have 
cherished  specimens  of  Mr.  McKellar's  rare  talent 
for  painting  and  portraiture,  the  bulk  of  his  work 
is  hidden  in  the  fyles  of  old  papers  and  magazines. 
His  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  period- 
ical press  of  his  time  were  largely  topical  and 
passed  with  the  themes  that  inspired  them.  But 
a  small  body  of  verse  was  collected  from  various 
sources  and  is  now  offered  in  book  form  for  the 
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IN  APPRECIATION 

enjoyment  of  his  friends  who  still  love  his  memory 
and  give  him  a  high  place  among 

"The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown." 
One  short  poem,  "The  Indian  Lullaby,"  is  still 
well  known  and  has  a  peculiar  history.  His  sister, 
Miss  Sarah  McKellar,  heard  it  sung  at  a  musical 
recital  and  recognized  jt  as  the  work  of  her  bro- 
ther. Finding  that  it  had  been  set  to  music  by 
pr.  Vogt,  she  wrote  to  him  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply. 

Toronto,  May  7th,  21. 

Miss  S.  A.  MCK^LAR, 

129  Lee  Aye.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

DEAR  MADAM, — 

Your  letter  of  April  27th.  came  to  hand  in 
due  time.  I  am  pleased  to  have  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  author  of  the  words  of  "An 
Indian  Lullaby"  for  which  I  composed  the  musical 
setting  some  years  ago.  The  little  poem  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  wife,  who  suggested 
that  it  would  make  a  delightful  text  for  a  four-part 
setting  for  women's  voices,  as  I  was  then  seeking 
suitable  verses  for  that  purpose.  As  the  news- 
paper from  which  we  clipped  the  verses  contained 
no  clue  to  their  authorship,  we  were  compelled  to 
announce  that  they  were  anonymous,  but  I  shall 
write  the  publishers  to  give  appropriate  credit  to 
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IN  APPRECIATION 

the  author  in  future  editions  of  the  part  song 
which  has  been  sung  in  all  parts  of  the  English 
speaking  world.  It  has  frequently  appeared  on  the 
programmes  of  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  in  its 
Toronto,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  other 
concerts,  and  has  been  much  in  demand  as  a  test 
piece  in  the  most  important  competition  festivals 
in  England,  Australia  and  Canada. 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  S.  VOGT. 

"The  Indian  Lullaby"  was  originally  published 
in  The  Youth's  Companion,  over  Mr.  McKellar's 
name  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  authorship 
of  this  popular  and  widely  known  song. 

In  both  his  art  and  poetry  the  distinguishing 
feature  was  sincerity.  He  interpreted  with  fidelity 
the  everyday  life  that  he  knew  and  loved.  It  is 
needless  to  speculate  on  what  he  might  have  ac- 
complished had  he  been  granted  longer  life,  but 
what  he  has  left  for  us  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  care  for  what  is  sterling  in  quality.  A  study  of 
his  paintings  would  go  far  to  show  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  who  realized  that 
Canadian  art  may  have  a  distinction  of  its  own 
that  sets  it  apart  from  the  art  of  other  countries. 
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IN  APPRECIATION 

His  art,  like  his  poetry,  needs  no  apology  when 
offered  to  those  who  love  Canada  and  who  care 
to  study  the  beginnings  of  what  is  now  distinctive 
in  the  work  of  our  artists  and  poets. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  Duncan  McKellar,  the  man  was 
more  than  either  the  artist  or  poet.  Serene,  hu- 
morous, gentle  and  in  all  things  manly,  he  enriched 
the  lives  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  more  closely  associated 
with  him  than  anyone  else  during  his  years  of 
work  and  study  at  the  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Strathroy,  in  Toronto  and  in  New  York.  In 
Toronto  and  New  York  we  shared  the  same  rooms 
and  also  shared  the  ups  and  downs,  adventures, 
disappointments  and  elations,  that  fall  to  youth  de- 
voted to  the  literary  and  artistic  life.  During 
those  years  our  lives  were  so  entwined  that  I  find 
it  impossible  to  write  of  them  over  twenty  years 
later  without  deep  emotion. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  an  extended  sketch  of 
Duncan  McKellar's  life  I  could  not  help  giving 
prominence  to  his  unfailing,  spontaneous  humor 
which  delighted  his  friends.  His  humor  found 
expression  more  in  the  whimsicalities  of  conversa- 
tion and  personal  contact  than  in  either  his  art  or 
his  writing.  In  this  tribute  to  his  memory  I  shall 
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IN  APPRECIATION 

record  only  one  of  his  replies— and  that  because, 
like  "The  Indian  Lullaby,"  it  has  been  widely  re- 
peated and  even  attributed  to  others.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  visited  by  a  boyhood  friend  who  had 
entered  the  ministry.  With  the  solicitude  appro- 
priate to  his  calling  the  young  clergyman  ventured 
to  ask: 

"Have  you  made  your  peace  with  God?" 
With  the  slow  smile  with  which  we  were  all  so 
familiar,  and  with  no  irreverence,  the  dying  poet- 
artist  replied: 

"I  was  not  aware  that  we  had  quarrelled." 
Of  all  the  men  I  have  known  he  was  most  justi- 
fied in  making  such  an  answer. 

Duncan  McKellar  was  born  in  Lobo  Township, 
County  of  Middlesex  on  the  8th  of  February,  1865. 
Educated  at  the  Lobo  and  Caradoc  public  school, 
and  at  the  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute.  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Toronto  News  in  1887.  In  1888  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Edmund  E.  Sheppard  from  the 
News  to  Saturday  Night,  which  Mr.  Sheppard 
founded.  For  two  years  he  remained  with  Satur- 
day Night  as  assistant  editor,  dramatic  critic  and 
illustrator.  A  number  of  our  Canadian  poets, 
including  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  received  their  first 
recognition  and  encouragement  by  having  their 
poems  accepted  by  him  for  Saturday  Night. 
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IN  APPRECIATION 

In  1891  Mr.  McKellar  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  lived  as  a  literary  and  artistic  free  lance  until 
stricken  by  a  fatal  illness.  He  died  at  his  father's 
home  in  Penetanguishene  on  June  16th,  1899. 

He  wrote  me  from  the  city  streets ; 

"My  heart  within  me  grieves 
To  think  there's  been  a  harvest 

And  I  haven't  seen  the  sheaves." 

We  walked  the  city  streets  for  years, 

True-hearted,  man  with  man, 
And  on  the  dreams  of  things  we  loved 

Our  words  forever  ran. 

I  knew  his  heart  as  he  knew  mine, 

And  in  his  hour  of  woe 
I  held  his  hand  and  felt  no  shame 

Because  the  tears  would  flow. 

To-day  I  walk  the  streets  alone; 

My  heart  within  me  grieves 
For  there's  been  many  a  harvest 

And  he  hasn't  seen  the  sheaves. 

PETER  MCARTHUR. 
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TO  D.  A.  McKELLAR 
(In  Dedication  of  Aguilar.) 

TV/fY  cherished  dead,  when  last  your  placid  brow 
•l^-l     I  saw  through  tears  and  ne'er  on  earth 

again, 
With  trembling  lips  I  made  a  holy  vow 

To  show  our  love  in  a  remembered  strain. 
In  self-defeated  discord  of  the  streets, 

Where  life  had  called  us  when  our  hearts  were 

strong, 
Where  friend  a  friend  so  true  but  seldom  greets, 

I  heard  a  voice  of  unrecorded  song. 
With  such  poor  means  as  are  by  nature  mine 

And  faith  that  raised  me  from  despairing  gloom, 
To-day  I  come  as  to  a  sacred  shrine 

And  lay  this  tribute  on  your  lowly  tomb, 
And  plead  if  any  question  or  admire 
The  living  do  but  what  the  dead  inspire. 

PETER  MCARTHUR. 
T 
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AN  INDIAN  LULLABY 

SLEEP  in  thy  forest  bed, 
Where  silent  falls  the  tread 
O£?he  needles,  soft  and  deep, 
Of  the  pine. 

Rest  in  thy  perfect  dream, 
Lulled  by  the  falling  stream 
And  the  long,  long  hushing-song 
Of  the  pine. 

Send,  mighty  Spirit  kind, 
Send  not  the  rushing  wind, 
Send  a  gentle  slumber  song 
To  the  pine. 

Breath  fragrant  as  the  rose 
From  the  tasselled  branches  blows — 
Softly  breathe  upon  my  child, 
Mother  pine. 
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THE  CLOVER  MEADOW 

FAIR  Aurora  in  the  East 
Smiles  away  the  nightly  gloom 
And  awakens  with  her  kiss 
Purpling  fields  of  clover  bloom. 

Dewdrops  strung  on  gossamers 
By  her  radiant  eyes  are  seen — 

Scintillating  beads  of  light, 
Jewels  for  a  fairy  queen. 

Pours  the  tuneful  bob-o-link 
On  the  wing  his  matin  song 

To  his  brooding  mate  that  spreads 
Guarding  pinions  o'er  her  young. 

Meadow  larks  with  rapid  flight 
O'er  the  pastures  blithely  sail, 

Clear  upon  the  limpid  air 
Comes  the  piping  of  the  quail. 

Bees  are  making  melody 

As  from  bloom  to  bloom  they  dart, 
Seeking  with  unwearied  wing 

Nectar  in  each  petal's  heart. 

Busy  mowers  swing  their  blades 
To  and  fro  the  livelong  day, 

Till  the  evening  breezes  blow, 
Stealing  fragrance  from  the  hay. 
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SNOW 

HE  Soul  of  beauty  in  its  every  form 
•*•       Is — from  the  varied  wonders  of  the  flake 
To  the  pure  heaps  the  drifted  crystals  make, 
When  sculptured  by  the  Genius  of  the  storm ; 
Or  shooting  back  the  noonday's  radiant  glow, 
Or  speeding  phantom-like  before  the  blast, 
Or  sparkling  where  Diana's  eye  is  cast — 
Than  winter's  robe  what  fairer  do  we  know  ? 
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THE  STREAMLETS  SONG 

WHAT  do  you  think, 
One  Summer  day, 
Lalage  heard 

The  streamlet  say? 
"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Laugh  and  play!" 
Lalage  heard 

The  streamlet  say. 

Over  the  stones, 

In  shadow  and  sun, 
Lalage  saw 

The  streamlet  run; 
And,  running,  it  seemed 

To  laugh  and  say ; 
"Laugh,  little  Lalage, 

Laugh  and  play." 

And  Lalage  asks 

Whether  Mamma  knows 
If  the  stream  sings  that 

Wherever  it  flows ; 
If  all  little  girls 

Hear  the  streamlet  say ; 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Laugh  and  play." 
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THE   TATTLER 

THE  wind  to  the  fluttering  leaves 
Told  it  with  lightest  breath, 
In  the  dark  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Unheeding  the  pool  beneath. 

But  the  crystalline,  treacherous  pool 
Their  secret  could  understand 

And  gave  it  straightway  to  the  brook, 
Which  babbled  it  over  the  land. 
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NED'S  DREAM 

IN  the  deep  and  cosy  softness  of  the  pillow 
Was  sunk  a  golden-covered  little  head, 
And  softly  parted  lips  and  steady  breathing 
Told  that  Sleep  had  laid  his  hand  on  Master  Ned. 

Then  a  fairy  came  along  and  set  him  dreaming, 
And  he  dreamed  a  dream  quite  curious  to  hear — 
He  saw  a  little  man  come  down  the  chimney, 
But  he  knew  'twas  Santa  Glaus  and  had  no  fear. 

Then  the  little  man  grew  bigger  and  grew  taller 
And  Ned  noticed  as  he  moved  about  the  place, 
That  he  didn't  look  like  Santa  Claus  in  pictures, 
But  was  very  like  his  Papa  in  the  face. 

His  nose  was  not  as  short  and  round  and  ruddy. 
His  hair  and  whiskers  were  not  long  and  white, 
And  then  he  turned  and  smiled  before  departing, 
Just  like  his  Papa,  when  he  says,  "Good  night." 

And  when  he  told  his  dream  on  Christmas  morning, 
The  older  folk  looked  'round  and  laughed,  because 
They  said  they  thought  it  very,  very  funny, 
That  Papa  should  resemble  Santa  Claus. 
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A  MAY  DAY  SONG 

WE  know  a  giant  forest, 
And  far  within  its  shade, 
Where  few  but  birds  have  found  it, 
Is  a  sunny,  grassy  glade ; 
There  the  wild  flowers  grow, 
And  it's  there  we  want  to  go, 
To  pick  a  crown  of  blossoms  for 
Our  May-day  queen. 

There  marigolds  and  cowslips 
And  dandelions  hide, 
The  buttercup,  anemone 
And  violets,  blue-eyed; 
And  with  every  woodland  gem 
We  shall  make  a  diadem, 
To  wreathe  among  the  tresses  of 
Our  May-day  queen. 

Her  hair  is  like  the  hazel, 
Her  eyes  are  brown  and  bright, 
Her  lips  are  red  and  laughing, 
Her  cheeks  are  pink  and  white ; 
She  is  kind  and  full  of  fun, 
And  we  love  her,  every  one, 
All  leal  and  loyal  subjects  of 
Our  May-day  queen. 
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A  MAY  DAY  SONG 

We'll  deck  her  all  in  flowers 
And  enthrone  her  in  a  ring. 
Then  round  and  round  about  her 
We'll  trip  and  dance  and  sing; 
And  we  know  that  all  the  land 
Cannot  show  a  blither  band, 
Nor  a  fairer  little  monarch  than 
Our  May-day  queen. 
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THE  FAIRIES'  SKATING 

TWAS  a  winter  noon  and  the  sun  beat  warm 
On  the  lonely  cot  of  a  far-off  farm. 

On  the  south-turned  roof  the  snowy  crown 
Was  slowly  melting  and  trickling  down, 

And  the  falling  drops  from  the  melting  snow 
Made  a  cup-like  pool  on  the  ground  below. 

The  sun  sank  low  in  the  sky  and  soon 
A  chilliness  crept  on  the  afternoon. 

The  drops  from  the  eave  came  down  less  fast 
And  less  and  less  till  they  ceased  at  last. 

A  star  peeped  out  of  the  evening  sky 
Looked  into  the  pool  and  winked  an  eye. 

As  quick  as  that  wink  Jack  Frost  was  there 
And  covered  the  pool  with  his  fret-work  rare, 

A  crystalline  pattern  so  airily  nice, 
Which  grew  to  a  sheet  of  the  clearest  ice. 

The  day  grew  darker  and  big  and  red 
The  moon  rose  out  of  her  eastern  bed, 
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THE  FAIRIES'  SKATING 

And  filling  the  night  with  her  cheerful  glow 
Made  diamond  fields  of  the  fields  of  snow. 

Some  fairies,  youthful  and  mirthful  all, 
Found  the  little  pool  by  the  cottage  wall, 

So  smoothly  frozen  from  brink  to  brink, 
The  very  place  for  a  fairy  rink. 

They  bound  their  skates  to  their  little  feet 
And  skimmed  o'er  the  glistening  surface  fleet, 

Hither  and  thither  like  birds  in  spring, 
Or  'round  and  'round  in  a  fairy  ring. 

And  there  all  night  without  stop  or  stay, 
They  skated  and  frolicked  till  break  of  day. 

When  the  roosters  crew,  a  weary  band 
Went  home  that  morning  to  fairy-land. 
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THE  FOXES'  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 


Johnny  Lynn  a  gobbler  kept, 
Shut  in  a  coop  lest  he  should  stray, 
And  made  this  gobbler  big  and  fat 
By  feeding  him  ten  times  a  day. 

V 

And  as  he  fat  and  fatter  grew, 

Young  Johnny  Lynn  looked  on  with  glee 
And  said,  "My  fat  old  turkey-bird, 

"A  Christmas  feast  you'll  make  for  me." 

But  one  night,  when  the  moon  was  bright, 
The  grey  fox  stirred  in  his  retreat, 

Saying  to  his  mate  and  children  four 
"  "Tis  time  to  get  our  Christmas  meat." 

So  to  the  farmer's  yard  he  ran, 
He  found  the  coop  and  peered  within 

And  there  he  spied  in  all  his  pride, 
The  gobbler  fat  of  Johnny  Lynn. 

The  grey  fox  caught  him  by  the  throat 
And  quickly  home  the  gobbler  bore, 

They  picked  his  bones  and  such  a  feast, 
The  foxes  never  had  before. 
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THE  FARMER'S  BOY 

A  COMPACT  form  of  rugged  grace, 
Unstudied  and  uncouth  in  style, 
A  clear  grey  eye,  an  honest  face, 
A  brown-tanned  cheek,  and  bashful  smile, 
A  battered  hat  on  firm-set  head, 
Rough  garments  bearing  scars  of  wear, 
Strong  shoes  o'er-weighting  a  firm  tread — 
This  is  the  yeoman's  sturdy  heir '. 

He  roams  through  forest  and  through  field, 
With  frisking  Fido  near  his  side, 
The  nimble  squirrels  have  to  yield, 
Their  nests,  the  shy  birds  vainly  hide ; 
He  knows  just  where  the  big  fish  keep, 
And  where  the  rarest  wood  blooms  spring, 
Where  winter-snows  are  drifted  deep, 
And  icy  ponds  are  glistening. 

In  summertime,  at  eve  and  morn, 
To  bring  the  cows  his  irksome  task ; 
He  loves  to  hear  the  dinner-horn, 
To  bathe  and  in  the  sun  to  bask ; 
His  youthful  heart  is  filled  with  pride 
When  first  he  drives  his  father's  team, 
And  when  he  learns  to  mount  and  ride 
Life  seems  to  him  a  sunlit  dream. 
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THE  FARMER'S  BOY 

Thus  lives  he  till  he  finds  at  length 
The  farm  has  labor  for  its  boys, 
And,  as  he  grows  in  age  and  strength, 
More  trials  mingle  with  his  joys ; 
Thus  learns  he  in  his  plastic  youth 
The  silent  lessons  of  the  soil — 
The  sure  rewards  of  patience,  truth, 
The  filling  happiness  of  toil. 
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MY  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

THE  sky  is  clear  and  the  wind  is  still ; 
Jack  Frost  is  playing  about  to  night, 
He  shows  his  skill  on  the  breast  of  the  hill, 

Where  his  jewels  glance  in  the  fair  moonlight, 
The  big  trees  crack  with  his  wondrous  power 

And  scare  the  owl  in  the  dark  woods  hooting ; 
The  moonbeams  pale  the  lagging  trail 
Of  the  star  in  the  east  that  is  shooting. 

'Tis  Christmas  eve ;  my  cattle  are  fed, 

My  horses  have  eaten  their  oats  and  hay; 
At  my  lonely  meal  as  I  sit  I  feel 

There's  no  joy  for  me  this  Christmas  day, 
And  my  mind  goes  back  on  sad  memory's  track, 

To  youthful  joys  that  were  shared  by  another ; 
But  the  snow  is  now  deep  on  the  earth  where  sleep 

My  chum  and  my  aged  mother. 

I  live  alone  in  the  old  farm  house, 

But  a  bachelor's  hall  is  a  dreary  place, 
And  sweet  visions  rise  to  my  dreaming  eyes 

Of  a  dainty  form  and  a  lovely  face 
That  would  lessen  the  gloom  of  my  heart  and  home. 

Ah,  Nellie  O'Shea,  what  boundless  pleasure 
To  know  that  mine  is  the  gift  divine, 

That  to-night  I  shall  ask  to  treasure ! 
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MY  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Ho,  Billy,  my  lad !    He  knows  my  tread ; 

His  "whinner"  salutes  the  opening  door ; 
Through  the  collar  he  eagerly  thrusts  his  head 

And  impatiently  paws  on  the  oaken  floor. 
A  moment  more  and  away  we  go ; 

Fleet  be  your  foot  and  sure  your  pacing, 
With  a  winged  flight  you  compete  to-night, 

For  Cupid  has  entered  the  racing ! 

Up,  up  and  away  my  valiant  steed ; 

She  must  not  be  saying,  "He's  late,  he's  late !" 
With  a  road  like  glass  we'll  swiftly  pass 

O'er  the  six  short  miles  to  her  father's  gate! 
The  watch  dogs  bark  as  we  near  the  cots 

Where  the  evening  fires  are  kindly  beaming, 
'Till  the  road  is  past  and  at  last,  at  last 

I  see  her  lamplight  gleaming. 

The  moon  is  low  in  the  western  sky ; 

Now,  Billy,  my  boy,  we  must  homeward  turn ; 
But  I  have  no  taste  for  your  frantic  haste, 

The  night  is  fair  and  'tis  long  till  morn. 
Let  the  runners  creak  on  the  frozen  track, 

Let  me  hear  your  sweet  bells  faintly  tinkle 
And  see  as  I  go  the  frost  on  the  snow, 

And  watch  the  bright  stars  twinkle. 
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MY  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

How  fair  is  the  earth  this  sacred  hour ; 

Our  life  has  much  that  is  good  and  bright ; 
As  pure  as  that  drift  is  the  Christmas  gift, 

That  has  gladdened  my  anxious  heart  to-night. 
The  rich  may  smile  at  my  homely  style, 

The  simple  joys  of  the  country  scorning, 
But  they  know  not  the  charm  of  the  dear  old  farm 

For  me  this  Christmas  morning. 
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THE    CHIMES 

O'ER  the  city  roofs  and  towers 
Comes  the  sound  of  chiming  bells- 
Vibrant  voice,  that  to  each  listening 
Heart  a  various  story  tells. 

It  is  whispering  to  me  lowly 

Hallowed  secrets  of  that  day, 
When  the  world  was  all  a  wonder 

And  its  struggles  were  but  play. 

It  is  painting  magic  pictures 

On  the  canvas  of  my  mind 
Where  the  morning  dew  still  glistens 

On  the  hills  I've  left  behind. 

Now  'tis  blossom-fragrant  summer, 

Now  'tis  frozen  winter  time, 
With  the  home  love  and  the  home  joy 

Blending  always  with  the  chime. 

Ring,  sweet  bells,  your  wizard  message 
Over  roof,  and  tower  and  dome, 

I  had  wandered  far  and  lonely 
Till  your  music  called  me  home. 
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THE  OLD  PIONEER 

AFAR  from  the  tumult  of  life 
And  its  fierce  upsurging  tide 
The  veteran  woodman  rests 
In  the  calm  of  his  ingle-side. 

Not  his  the  alluring  strife 
That  honor  and  pleasure  yields — 

A  hero  of  untold  battles 
A  victor  on  bloodless  fields. 

The  hills  and  the  whispering  stream 
And  the  wandering  clouds  of  the  sky, 

Taught  him  the  lessons  of  life 
As  the  years  went  winnowing  by. 

But  the  great-limbed  roaring  wood 
And  the  fair-spread  harvest  land 

Forever  will  voice  his  triumph 
And  tell  of  his  patient  hand. 
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REST  AT  THE  PLOUGH 

STOPPING  awhile  on  the  headland, 
Resting  his  weary  team, 
Lazily  watching  the  sunlight 

On  the  glittering  mould-board  gleam, 
The  ploughman,  relaxed  from  his  labor, 
Sits  with  his  mind  adream. 

From  the  new-turned  furrow  fragrant 

Up  to  his  nostrils  flow 
Odors  of  Earth's  deep  breathing, 

Rich  with  the  life  below, 
That  quickens  the  tree  and  the  flower, 

Warmed  in  the  vernal  glow. 

The  diligent  barn-fowl  forage 

After  his  rending  share, 
Cawings  of  crows  in  the  distance  4 

Softly  are  borne  to  him  there, 
Or  sweeter,  the  song  birds,  calling, 

Waken  the  slumbrous  air. 

He  notes  how  the  grass  is  springing 

After  its  winter  rest, 
He  marks  the  great  elms  and  the  maples, 

In  pale,  new  verdure,  dressed, 
And  a  robin  that  near  him  gathers 

A  straw  for  her  building  nest. 
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REST  AT  THE  PLOUGH 

He  sees  in  the  fresh,  brown  furrows 
How  much  since  the  morn  he's  done, 

Then  rouses  again  to  his  labor, 
For  he  knows  that  one  by  one, 

H«  must  many  add  to  the  ridged  expanse 
E'er  quitting  at  set  of  sun. 
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LIFE'S  FURROWS 

TN  the  early  morn  of  a  bright  spring  day, 

•*•    When  the  balmy  breeze  is  the  breath  of  May, 

A  fair-faced  youth  with  a  sunny  brow, 
Walks  in  the  furrow  behind  the  plough ; 

Carelessly,  gracefully  striding  along, 
He  carols  lightly  a  merry  song. 

And  a  smile  creeps  over  his  handsome  face, 
As  he  thinks  of  the  kiss  and  the  warm  embrace, 

When  gentle  Mary — her  parents'  pride — 

Had  said — sweet  words — she  would  be  his  bride. 

Years  pass — in  the  furrow  a  strong  man  stands, 
Grasping  the  plough  with  his  sinewy  hands, 

But  the  spring  that  gladdened  his  heart  of  yore, 
Wakes  the  spirit  of  song  in  his  breast  no  more, 

And  looking  closely,  the  eye  can  trace 
Care's  first  faint  furrows  upon  his  face. 

But  his  visage  lights  with  its  old  time  joy 
At  the  merry  shouts  of  his  only  boy. 
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LIFE'S  FURROWS 

And  he  dreams  that  the  prattler  by  his  side 
May  some  day  be  his  country's  pride. 

When  a  score  of  years  have  rolled  away, 
In  the  field  a  ploughman,  old  and  gray, 

Follows  his  team  with  a  tottering  tread, 
With  trembling  hands  and  a  drooping  head. 

His  look  is  weary,  and  pain  and  care 
And  heavy  sorrows  are  shadowed  there. 

And  the  rains  of  bitterest  anguish  trace 

Their  course  down  the  furrows  that  mark  his  face, 

As  he  thinks  of  the  son  whose  life  he  gave, 
His  boy,  who  sleeps  in  a  drunkard's  grave ; 

And  his  faithful  companion  through  praise  and 

blame, 
Whose  fond  heart  broke  with  her  darling's  shame. 

May  comes  again  with  her  sunny  skies — 
A  rusted  plough  on  the  headland  lies. 
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LIFE'S  FURROWS 

The  rains  have  washed  and  the  sun  has  burned 
The  earth  that  was  last   from  the  mould-board 
turned. 

But  where  on  the  hillside  warm  and  bright, 
The  sunshine  gleams  on  the  marbles  white, 

A  hole  in  the  earth  yawns  dark  and  deep ; 
And  the  mould  is  fresh  in  that  sombre  heap. 

They  carry  an  aged  form  with  care, 
And  lay  it  to  rest  on  the  hillside  there. 

The  toil  and  the  pain  and  the  sorrow  are  past 
And  Life's  sad  furrows  are  filled  at  last. 
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THE  HUMORIST 

'TWERE  is  a  flower,  the  traveller  tells, 
A      Blooming  in  everlasting  snow, 
Upon  the  desert's  arid  breast 
The  palm-tree  finds  a  spot  to  grow, 
A  fair  isle  in  the  waste  of  sea 
The  lonely  storm-beat  sailor  cheers — 
Thus  Nature  generously  sends 
The  humorist  to  this  "vale  of  tears." 

His  jest  unties  life's  gordian  knots 
As  did  the  Macedonian's  sword, 
His  laughter  on  the  storms  of  strife 
Is  oil  upon  the  waters  poured — 
More  potent  far  than  fury's  rage, 
Yet  gentle  as  a  maiden's  eyes — 
While  calm  philosophy  proclaims 
That  he  and  he  alone  is  wise. 

He  is  the  leech  that  can  prescribe 
The  physic   for  a  "mind  diseased," 
The  alchemist  who  has  the  key 
Of  the  elixir-vitae  seized — 
Then  let  us  bless  the  kindly  Fates 
Who  let  him  wander  on  this  earth 
With  jocund  laughter  to  dilute 
The  tears  of  woe  with  those  of  mirth. 
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THE  OLD  PIONEER 

XT/HERE  frowning  forests  rise  like  walls  around 
*  *       The  fertile  clearing  opened  by  his  hands, 
Close  by  the  windings  of  a  reedy  stream, 
The  settler's  home  of  rough-hewn  timber  stands. 

In  this  fair  spot,  luxuriantly  rude, 

Where  Nature's  undiminished  voice  he  hears, 

He  lived  and  loved,  and  strove  and  lost  and  won 

And  fought  the  battle  of  his  toilsome  years. 

How  oft  when  dewy  morning  sent  him  forth, 
Bird-voices  cheered  him  from  the  orchard  nigh ; 
Oft  in  the  twilight  on  his  homeward  path 
The  young  moon  smiled  from  out  the  western  sky. 

How  oft,  when,  robed  in  snow,  and  frost  begirt, 
Stout  winter  cut  the  circle  of  the  year, 
Deep  in  the  sombre  wood  his  axe-strokes  sharp 
Broke  on  the  frozen  silence,  crisp  and  clear. 

But  now  from  toil  released,  he  looks  abroad, 
Wide  meadows  and  rich  harvest-land  he  sees, 
And  by  the  hearth,  his  weariness  forgot, 
He  finds  his  pleasure  in  laborious  ease. 

And  joys  to  tell  to  youth  with  kindling  eye 
The  trying  feats  of  labor  he  had  done — 
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THE  OLD  PIONEER 

He  and  the  brawny  comrades  of  his  toil — 
Before  the  fields  were  from  the  forest  won. 

His  face  and  hands  are  weather-worn  and  seamed 
With  scars  of  time  and  nature's  heavy  blows ; 
The  unhealing  wounds  of  man's  duplicity 
His  tried  and  tranquil  spirit  scarcely  knows. 
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SCOTLAND 

TI7HERE   Phoebus'  northern   rays   but   feebly 
^*       burn, 

There  is  a  land  of  visage  dark  and  stern : 
A  land  of  rocky  hills  and  mountains  high, 
Whose  towering  summits  pierce  the  gloomy  sky : 
A  land  of  winding  rivers,  misty  shores : 
Of  fertile  fields  and  bleak  and  barren  moors : 
Of  roaring  torrents  and  of  rippling  rills : 
Of  fairy  lakelets  nestling  'mong  the  hills : 
Of  many  an  unsealed  crag  and  fearful  steep : 
Of  sunny  vales  and  gorges  dark  and  deep. 
There  may  be  found  the  mouldering  ruins  gray, 
That  tell  the  tale  of  ages  passed  away. 
Here,  tottering  down  with  time's  destroying  rust, 
The  massive  donjon  crumbles  into  dust : 
There  the  heaped  stones  and  ivy-covered  wall 
Remain,  the  remnants  of  the  cloistered  hall. 
Each  rock  and  stream,  each  heath  and  cave  and 

glen 

Tells  its  tradition  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Genius  and  valor  to  that  land  belong ; 
It  is  the  home  of  story  and  of  song; 
And  Fame's  proud  torch  its  beams  effulgent 

pours 
Upon  old  Caledonia's  rugged  shores. 

Famed  are  her  noble  sons  this  world  around ; 
At  far  Australia's  remotest  bound ; 
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SCOTLAND 

Where  fertile  India  yields  her  golden  stores ; 
Or  Af ric's  sun  his  torrid  splendor  pours ; 
Where  rich  Potosi  gives  her  treasures  bright ; 
Or  the  young  western  eagle  wheels  his  flight. 
And  in  our  own  beloved  Canadian  land — 
From  Nova  Scotia  to  Vancouver's  strand — 
Old  Scotia's  sons,  extending  far  her  fame, 
Still  love  and  honor  the  maternal  name, 
Her  lion  and  our  beaver  they  combine: 
The  thistle  and  the  maple  leaf  entwine. 

When  dark  and  deadly  is  the  dubious  fight : 

Then  Caledonia  wields  a  sword  of  might. 

As  falls  the  furious  avalanche  of  snow : 

So  rush  her  mountain  sons  upon  the  foe ; 

And  death's  dark  streams  in  deepest  currents  pour, 

Where  sweeps  the  Scot's  invincible  claymore. 

That  blade  flashed  victory  to  the  rising  sun, 

On  that  red  morn  when  Abraham's  heights  were 

won; 

And  bonnets  waved  and  tartan  streamers  flew, 
Where  deadliest  battle  blazed  on  Waterloo ; 
And  the  wild  pibroch's  notes  streamed  loud  and 

shrill, 

When  war's  dark  cloud  swept  over  Alma's  hill. 
Britannia's  enemies  in  every  land, 
May  fly  dread  Albyn's  valor,  Albyn's  brand. 
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SCOTLAND 

Sweet  are  the  numbers  of  the  northern  lyre ! 
Since  Ossian's  hand  first  swept  its  chords  of  fire ; 
Raised  at  the  "feast  of  shells"  the  joyous  strain; 
Or  poured  the  wailing  deathnote  o'er  the  slain. 
Oft  hath  it  answered  to  the  master's  call : 
And  waked  the  echoes  of  old  Scotland's  hall : 
Rolled  the  high  harmonies  of  martial  air : 
Or  breathed  the  softer  notes  of  themes  more  fair. 
Though  cheerless,  Scotland,  thy  dark  hills  appear 
To  many  a  heart  thy  rugged  strand  is  dear. 
Though  the  wild  billows  of  the  ocean  roar 
Between  thy  children  and  their  native  shore : 
Their  yearning  eyes  look  backward  o'er  the  sea : 
Unchanged  their  loyal  hearts  still  cling  to  thee : 
The  distant  country  hears  their  native  tongue : 
Thy  stirring  tales  are  told:  thy  songs  are  sung: 
Till,  borne  on  Fancy's  wings,  their  spirits  soar 
Back  to  their  own  dear  mountain  land  once  more. 
Long  may  thy  hills  in  peaceful  slumber  lie, 
No  bloody  stain  their  blooming  heather  dye ! 

Long  may  thy  poets'  harp  and  sages'  pen 
Give  joy  and  wisdom  to  the  souls  of  men ! 
Long  may  thy  dreaded  arm  uphold  the  right, 
When  Freedom's  enemies  are  strong  in  fight ! 
And  first  that  arm  to  conquer  and  to  save 
Where  Britain's  banner  floats  above  the  brave ! 
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THE  PEACEMAKERS 

THE  ocean  roared  at  the  beetling  shore, 
And  the  pines  on  the  craggy  hill 
Awoke  and,  waving  their  tasselled  heads, 
Called,  answering,  "Hush,  be  still." 
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A  BOOK  OF  POEMS 

A  LITTLE  volume  resting  in  my  hand, 
Picked  from  the  flotsam  of  a  wayside  stand, 
Yet  those  twin,  dingy,  leathern  covers  bind 
The  life-long  labors  of  a  master-mind. 
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HOAR  FROST 

OVER  the  stubble,  furrowed  field  and  mead 
The  landscape  wears  a  misty  garb  of  grey, 
While,  at  the  early  ploughman's  tread,  the  spray 
Flies  from  the  grass,  which  rustles  like  the  reed. 

Rimed  with  its  crystals  are  the  wood-leaves  sere, 
Or  dew-bespangled,  where  the  warming  light 

Touches  with  ardor  this  gray  guest  of  night, 
This  first  chill  breath  of  age  upon  the  year. 


[SO] 


THE  WHITE  AND  THE  RED 

\T7HEN  wide  forests  grew  by  each  swift  running 

*  *          water 
And  spread  their  green  leaves  to  the  breath  of  the 

gale, 
When  waked  by  the  kiss  of  cold  winter's  sweet 

daughter, 
Who  scatters  the  song-birds  and  flowers  on  her 

trail ; 

When  the  wood  was  the  home  of  the  Indian  rover, 
Ere  it  saw  the  white  pioneer's  tomahawk  gleam, 
The  bumble  bee  hummed  o'er  the  blossoming  clover 
That  grew  snowy  white  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

And  when  in  the  glade  the  warm  sunbeams  were 

dreaming 

Or  wood-spirits  danced  in  the  moonbeams  at  night, 
When  the  smoke  from  the  wigwam  was  Heaven- 
ward streaming 

The  flower  of  Indian's  clover  was  white. 
But  the  pinetrees  are  sighing,  the  streamlets  are 

drying, 

All  nature  is  mourning,  her  beauty  is  fled, 
The  white  robbers  came  and  the  blood  of  the  dying 
Made  the  little  white  blossom  forever  grow  red. 

No  more  by  the  water  the  Indian  launches 
His  birchen  canoe  to  skim  swift  o'er  the  tide, 
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THE  WHITE  AND  THE  RED 

The  smoke  of  his  camp  curls  no  more  through  the 

branches, 

No  more  does  he  roam  through  the  wilderness  wide. 
His  ill-fated  nation  he  sees  fast  declining, 
He  sees  the  pale  stranger  usurping  its  place 
And  he  sees  in  the  fields,  when  the  summer  is 

shining, 
The  clover-flowers  red  with  the  blood  of  his  race. 
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HARVEST  TIME  IN  TOWN 

WHY,  here  it  is  September 
An*  the  leaves  're  turnin'  brown; 
It's  just  about  eleven  months 
Since  we  moved  into  town. 
I  didn't  think  that  'twuz  so  late, 

My,  how  the  time  hez  flown. 
The  harvest  must  be  finished  now 
An'  the  fall  wheat  a'most  sown. 

I'm  fifty-eight  years  old  next  month, 

An'  since  I  was  so  high, 
A  workin'  in  the  harvest  field, 

My  summers  hev  gone  by. 
But  this  here  season,  fur  the  first, 

The  summer's  past  away, 
An'  I  never  saw  a  stook  of  wheat, 

Or  smelt  the  new-mown  hay. 

I  haint  seen  oats  'r  barley, 

Or  fields  of  flow'rn  peas, 
Nur  I  hevn't  seen  the  timothy 

A  wavin'  in  the  breeze; 
An'  in  the  early  mornin' 

When  everythin'  is  still, 
I  don't  hear  the  calves  a'  bawlin' 

As  I  used  to  on  the  hill. 
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HARVEST  TIME  IN  TOWN 

In  town  the  hull  thing's  diffrent, 

They  have  no  crickets  here, 
No  roosters  crow  at  mornin' 

No   Bob  White's   whistle   clear; 
An*  it  seems  as  if  the  lightnin  here 

Could  do  a  man  no  harm ; 
Don't  seem  to  strike  so  wicket 

As  it  used  to  on  the  farm. 

But  here  it's  fall  already, 

They're  thrashin'  now,  out  there, 
An'  the  folks  are  gettin'  ready 

To  come  in  to  the  Fair. 
But  I  hardly  kin  believe  it 

When  I  see  the  yellow  leaves, 
To  think  there's  been  a  harvest 

And  I've  never  seen  the  sheaves. 
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BOTHERATION 

THERE'S  somethin'  allus  botherin'- 
From  one  year's  end  to  t'other, 
That  keeps  a  fellow  frettin' 
'Bout  one  thing  or  another; 
If  'taint  the  weather,  somethin'  else 
Must  agitate  his  mind, 
Whichever  way  things  go,  or  stay, 
A  man  is  sure  to  find 

There's  somethin'  allus  botherin'. 

There's  somethin'  allus  botherin' — 

The  crops  are  goin'  to  fail, 

Or,  if  they're  good,  then  ten  to  one, 

They'll  all  be  threshed  with  hail ; 

There's  pretty  sure  to  be  a  frost 

To  strike  the  cornfield,  or 

The  drought  will  spoil  the  wheat  crop 

Or  the  fly  the  turnips,  for 

There's  somethin'  allus  botherin'. 

There's  somethin'  allus  botherin' — 
Man  mostly  finds  that  nary 
A  thing  he  turns  his  hand  to 
But  is  sure  to  go  contrairy ; 
With  sickness  in  the  busy  times, 
Or  rain  when  makin'  hay, 
He'll  find,  although  he  lives  to  be 
A  hundred  and  a  day, 

There's  somethin'  allus  botherin'. 
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DOLCE  FAR  NIENTE 

SOME  these  torrid  days  will  strive, 
Reckless  of  Apollo's  wrath — 
Struggling  onward,  while  alive, 
In  ambition's  crowded  path, 
Following  a  bubble  chase, 
Running  in  a  stakeless  race. 

Such  I  call  not  living,  when 
The  red  dog-star  shows  his  eye; 

I  would  flee  the  wake  of  men, 
In  deep  grass  give  me  to  lie, 

'Neath  the  trees  I  would  recline 

In  the  pastures  of  the  kine. 

Give  me  pipefuls  of  the  weed, 
Give  me  soft  Aeolian  tunes, 

Singing  low  through  grass  and  reed, 
Give  me  drowsy  afternoons, 

Give  me  gleams  of  cloud  and  sky 

Through  the  leaf-green  canopy. 

Let  me  see  strong  farmers  work, 
While  I  neither  sow  nor  reap, 

Let  me  loiter,  let  me  lurk, 
Let  me  saunter,  let  me  sleep, 

Let  me  be  by  sloth  inspired 

Till  by  tramps  I  am  admired. 
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THE  MERRY  DAYS  OF  LONG  AGO 

HP  HE  woods  are  cool  with  summer  shade, 
-••      Save    where    the    sunbeams    bright    strike 

through, 

And  tint  the  darkness  of  the  glade 
With  shadows  of  its  golden  hue ; 
The  rustling  beech,  the  lofty  elm, 
And  maple,  queen  of  all  the  trees, 
Waving  their  verdure-laden  arms, 
Are  murmuring  in  the  summer  breeze; 
Singing  a  melancholy  song, 
Now  rising  high,  now  sinking  low, 
As  mourning  their  companions  gone, 
And  the  merry  days  of  long  ago. 

Under  the  boughs  luxuriant  screen 

Outstretched  upon  the  ground  I  lie, 

And  through  the  bright,  melodious  green 

See  patches  of  the  azure  sky ; 

And  watch  the  white  clouds  floating  by, 

Chased  onward  by  the  moving  wind, 

Like  one  that  must  forever  fly 

And  dare  not  pause  and  look  behind. 

Thus,  cross  my  bounded  field  of  sight 

They  swiftly,  swiftly,  swiftly  go 

As  short  and  beautiful  and  bright 

As  the  merry  days  of  long  ago. 
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THE  MERRY  DAYS  OF  LONG  AGO 

Ah,  for  the  days  of  long  ago, 

Ah, -for  the  joys  that  now  are  flown, 

We  foolish  mortals  here  below 

Knew  not  their  worth  till  they  had  gone ; 

How,  lightly,  as  of  little  worth, 

We  held  the  gifts  unto  us  given, 

As  if  they  were  but  things  of  earth, 

And  not  the  priceless  boons  of  heaven. 

And  when  they're  passed  from  us  away, 

Our  bosoms  sigh  and  sad  tears  flow, 

For  the  loves  and  pleasures  gone  for  aye, 

That  we  had  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

But  time,  like  some  majestic  river, 

Or  the  winds  that  chase  those  clouds  so  fast, 

Goes  on  forever  and  forever, 

Bearing  the  present  into  the  past. 

Perhaps  sometime  in  after  days, 

In  looking  back,  this  very  hour 

Will  meet  my  retrospective  gaze, 

Like  some  old  withered,  faded  flower, 

That  minds  us  of  some  pleasure  gone ; 

Then  this  sad  day  so  full  of  woe, 

Perchance  J  may  enroll  as  one 

Of  the  happy  days  of  long  ago. 
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THE  MERRY  DAYS  OF  LONG  AGO 

Past  ills  we  strive  thus  to  forget, 
And  pleasures  past  to  bear  in  mind, 
So  the  past  days  are  ever  yet 
The  "good  old  days"  to  all  mankind. 
But  we  should  live  in  great  to-day, 
And  all  our  blessings  rightly  prize, 
And  when  they  pass  from  us  away 
We  need  not  flood  our  foolish  eyes 
With  vain  tears  and  breathe  heavy  sighs 
Because  we  did  not  think  to  sow 
That  we  might  reap  the  harvest  rich, 
In  the  blind,  blind  days  of  long  ago. 

Ah,  Peter,  this  wide  waving  wood, 

This  murmuring  breeze,  this  summer  sky, 

Recall  to  mind  the  walks  we  had 

In  summer   Sabbath  days  gone  by. 

How  did  we  love  to  dwell  and  dwell, 

On  happy  scenes  that  long  had  fled ; 

Or  oft  in  sadder  tones  to  swell 

The  praises  of  the  much-loved  dead  ; 

Thus  many  a  happy  hour  we've  spent. 

Do  I  regret  them  ?    No,  ah  no ! 

Would  more  their  lustre  might  have  lent 

To  the  merry  days  of  long  ago.  *j 
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TWENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WORLD 
TO-DAY 

"  T  'M  twenty  years  in  the  world  to-day" ; 

•*•  What  memories  strange  these  words  awake, 
Memories  sad,  and  memories  gay, 

In  mingled  crowd  on  my  fancy  break. 
They  swiftly  come  and  swiftly  fly, 

A  ghostly  fading  fleet  array ; 
I  see  them  vanish,  and  sadly  sigh, 

I'm  twenty  years  in  the  world  to-day. 

Those  happy,  careless  childhood  hours, 

When  o'er  the  fields  I  wandered  free, 
Searching  the  woods  for  spring's  first  flowers, 

Or  sporting  wild  with  boyish  glee ; 
Or  at  the  old  school  on  the  green, 

With  youthful  comrades  there  at  play; 
They're  gone,  they'll  ne'er  return  again, 

For  I'm  twenty  years  in  the  world  to-day 

A  simple  toy  has  ample  power 

To  please  the  simple  minded  boy, 
But  with  young  manhood's  dawning  hour, 

We  greet  Life's  greatest,  sweetest  joy; 
From  Beauty's  eye  the  sparkling  glance, 

Like  vernal  Phoebus'  morning  ray, 
Does  in  sweet  bliss  the  soul  entrance, 

And  glads  the  heart  in  life's  young  day. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WORLD 
TO-DAY 

So  now  I  bid  the  past  farewell, 

With  all  its  pains  and  pleasures  o'er, 
And  greet  the  future  good,  or  ill, 

With  all  its  joys  and  tasks  in  store ; 
I'll  strive  to  live  with  hope  and  cheer 

To  sow  with  seeds  of  good  my  way, 
And  better  use  each  coming  year 

Than  I  did  the  years  that  are  gone  to-day. 


[61] 


TRUE  GOLD 

KNOW  ye  where  true  gold  is ? 
That  man  cannot  refine? 
Tis  not  in  the  placer, 
'Tis  not  in  the  mine, 
'Tis  not  where  bright  fortune 
Pours  her  gilded  showers, 
'Tis  where  sunshine  is  distilled 
In  the  hearts  of  flowers. 
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THE  CHIPMUNK'S  HARVEST 

BUSILY  toils  the  chipmunk  now 
Running  about  from  early  morn 
Gathering  in  a  harvest  rich 
Of  nuts  and  yellow  corn. 

Quickly  he  runs  from  tree  to  tree, 
Picking  his  little  store  of  food, 

Heaping  his  cellar  full  and  high 
With  everything  that's  good. 

Gathering  grasses  long  and  soft, 
Making  himself  a  cozy  nest, 

Where  in  the  long,  long  winter  days 
In  comfort  he  may  rest. 

Thus  he  will  work  till  all  is  done, 

Waiting  the  frost  and  snow  and  rain, 

Then  to  the  world  he  says,  "Good  night/ 
Till  sunshine  comes  again. 
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